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She Degoi^atfo^ and Fu^nishei^. 



monly sold in tubes. The vehicles used to temper the oil colors 
and bring them to a proper strength and consistency for use 
are mastie varnish diluted with turpentine, and japanners' gold 
size also diluted with turpentine. The latter is chiefly employed 
for those colors which do not dry well, such as madder lake 
and Italian pink. For blues and the range of gray tones the 
color of japanners' gold size is objectionable ; for these, there- 
fore, the diluted mastic varnish is to be used. One of the most 
difficult things in transparent glass painting, is to secure a flat, 
clear, eqal tint of blue for skies, &c, and this part of the work 
is of the utmost importance. To obtain this desirable effect, the 
tint is laid on the glass as evenly as possible, and afterwards 
equalized by a careful application of the brush dabber. Some 
painters use the point of the forefinger as a dabber, and when 
used with dexterity it is very effective. A serviceable dabber 
may also be formed by tying a little cotton wool in a piece of 
soft white kid. All these dabbers may in turn be employed with 
advantage. 

Before this flat tint is permitted to dry we take out the 
necessary lights, as those of the clouds. By taking them out 
while the color is wet, we are enabled to soften the edges if 
necessary, or we may leave them clear and sharp. Leather, or 




pa per, rolled in the form of a stump, is useful in taking out 
lights. In all other respects the instructions already given for 
the.,use of water colors apply to paintings in oil colors, and 
will be sufficient to guide the learner in the use of them. Water 
and oil colors may sometimes be both employed, with excellent 
effect, in the same painting, each having distinct qualities which, 
in some subjects may be advantageously combined. The water 
colors are delicate, clear and brilliant in their effects ; while the 
solidity and rich fullness of tone attainable by the use of oil 
colors, are very eligible for particular objects, as in parts of 
foregrounds and figures where fullness of tone and strong relief 
are required. 

Varnish colors are also employed in painting slides. They 
are prepared by grinding portions of powder colors with a mul- 
ler on. a thick plate-glass, either in mastic varnish, or in Canada 
balsam to which has been added half its bulk in turpentine. 
Colors thus prepared may be kept in small bottles well corked. 
The brushes employed must occasionally be well cleaned in tur- 
pentine. But little of the required color should be taken out 
at a time, and it may be spread on a piece of glass, or on an 
earthenware palette. If the color be too thick, the addition of 
a little turpentine will bring it into working order. For paint- 
ing those parts which are to be impervious to light, a black may 
be obtained by using asphaltum dissolved in turpentine, to 
which lamp black is added. 



Any color that has dried on may be removed by the point 
of a penknife : [and in this way white or colored lines may be 
produced on black surfaces— that is by scratching through the 
black wilh a point and coloring where necessary. 

In painting slides, care must be taken to allow for the effect 
of the color of the artificial light to be used in the lantern ; 
such light being always of a yellow cast will alter the tone of 
the colors materially, converting certain mixtures of blue and 
red into a neutral tint— as where reds have been used with blue 
or where much purple has been employed. A frequent examina- 
tion of the effects produced by the light of a lamp on color 
will soon accustom the artist to regulate the tones of his picture 
with perfect success. 



WALL PAPER HANGINGS. 

| LOCK wall paper, or paper printed by hand, the designs 
* being cut in relief on blocks of wood, affords one of many 
illustrations in the decorative arts of the superiority of 
hand-work to machinery, and, in this instance, even in the mat- 
ter of precision in taking from the color pad the requisite 
amount of color, and in regulating the pressure in transferring 
it to the paper. The process secures greater richness, softness, 
delicacy, and generally a higher artistic effect than is attainable 
in printed designs. Larger figures, too, can be introduced into 
block wall paper; flowing and damasked designs are peculiarly 
suitable for reproduction, and looks more effective in the mass 
than the smaller details appropriate to printing from cylinders. 
The cylinders are of wood to which thin plates of metal are 
attached, the pattern being formed by insertions of raised felt 
in the provided interstices. Occasionally manufacturers go out 
of their way to show the full resources of the hand process. In 
one pattern requiring eleven sets of blocks, one set of blocks 
being the usual number, we find thirty-eight colors with ninety- 
four changes of color in each sequence. The ground is composed 
of a small sprig pattern spangled with tank, and by a process 
of wiping out on the blocks the superimposed colors are gradu- 
ated and blended, producing a charming diaphonous effect. The 
finest figured products of the loom may be said to be rivalled 
in delicacy and refinement on wall paper by hand printing. The 
designer of a pattern is restricted by the manageable size of 
blocks unless there is more than one set, and by the moderate 
length of the repeats. The repeat for hand printed paper seldom 
exceeds, for the reason stated, two feet in length, and more 
frequently is from twelve to fourteen inches. In machinery 
paper it is even shorter. Not unfrequently a few lines intro- 
duced into a design without due consideration or by the slip of 
an instrument in the carving, will lead to the optical illusion 
when the paper is in place of .its not being hung straight. The 
larger the repeat the greater the individuality that can be 
imparted to the pattern. As regards color, for one set of blocks 
twelve or fourteen, is the maximum. 

Whilst flat wall papers constitute the staple of the trade • 
there is a steady increase in the demand for embossed ornament, 
stimulated by the many beautiful designs successively produced 
in this line, which includes not only flock and the imitation of 
the raised Spanish leather work of the seventeenth century, but 
a coarse canvas face backed with paper, and also paper backed 
with a cotton textile, the two being pressed together by the 
die. The canvas faced paper has an agreeable mat effect, and 
with the paper lined with cotton is paneled on the wall. The 
raised portions of surface holding colors in various degrees 
relieves the monotony of the figures. The designs for handings 
simulating leather are beaten up in sheet copper and then the 
surface is chased for detail ; a cast taken from this forms the 
matrix of the die which is pressed with great force. The surface 
of the paper is then covered with metal foil and finished in 
colored lacquers. For the two last named embossed papers 
wooden or metal dies are used. The repeats can be of any 
required size, but ordinarily small figures are adopted. These 
may be decorated when -fixed on the wall. In all descriptions of 
fine artistic paper, other than those with stained ground, a slightly 
roughened or smooth surface has manifest advantages, the pro- 
tuberances supplying delicate shades. 



One op the Lost Arts.— The Chinese had formerly the art of painting on 
the sides of porcelain vessels fish and other animals which were only perceptible 
when the vessel was full of some liquor. Tbey call this species "Kia-^sim," 
that is, " azure is put in press," on account of the manner in which the azure is 
laid on. They are every now and then trying to recover the art of this magical 
printing, but to no purpose. We {The Mirror of 1836) may here remark, that 
the secret of an art peculiar to the Chinese, still remains with them ; namely, 
that of manufacturing the beautiful egg-shell porcelain, so thin, semi-transpar- 
ent, delicate, and fragile, of which we now and then see specimens in the cab- 
inets of china fanciers. Many have attributed these qualities to the fineness, 
whiteness and degree of crystallization of the peculiar clay of which it is made ; 
but others, comparing the porcelain of the present day with that of a former, 
believe that the Chinese, still possessing the proper material for this exquisite 
manufacture, have lost all the art of working it to the same effect. 



